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of the sentimental, intellectual and moral energy, of which we find in our- 
selves broken gleams and potencies. 

We discover this conception of God in the Psalmists and Prophets of 
the Old Testament. It comes oxit in the progressive revelations by slowly 
uplifted veils. But we must go to Christ for the full delineation of the idea. 
What was the great word that was always on His lips, that He made the in- 
vocation of His world-prayer ? " Our father who art in Heaven." As we 
look closely into nature, we find there a force as strong as the force of 
gravitation. This force is the love in the heart of fatherhood and mother- 
hood. It knits the web of life, as the force of gravitation knits the web of 
matter. It is found in the lowest as well as the highest ranges of life. 
This force Christ put on the throne of the heavens. Nay, that does not ex 
press it! This sweetest, tenderest, strongest force that we know, Christ put 
in the height and depth and inmost recess and minutest process of nature. 
Christ shows us a Father's heart in the bosom of things, and the throb- 
bings of that heart are the origin and motion and life and evolutional 
thrust and upward climbing force of the universe. 

The Fatherhood of God— this is the root of the religion of Christ. The 
way in which He pressed it and reiterated it shows that He held it to be th» 
root. All the facts in His religion cluster around, or rather are born of, 
this fact. All the doctrines must be interpreted by this doctrine. It is the 
measuring-rod of all Christian theology. And it is the justification of our 
belief in the Efficacy of Prayer. Christ has taught us, once for all, the 
logic of prayer. Here it is: "If ye, being evil, know how to give good gifts 
unto your children, how much more shall your Father which is in Heaven 
give good things to them that ask Him." It is a philosophy which we can 
all understand. Prayer is the heart of a child throbbing against the heart 
of a father. We can measure the instincts and laws of the divine Father- 
hood by the instincts and laws of our human fatherhood. 

Against all this there is only one argument— the reign of law, its 
universality and inflexibility. But this argument no more prevails 
against the efficacy of prayer than it prevails against the freedom of 
the will and our moral responsibility. Our will, moment by moment, 
utilizes the laws of nature. Shall not the Divine Will make the laws 
of nature its ministers ? We cannot measure the possibilities that lie 
within the lines of God's laws. His great, pitiful Fatherhood throbs behind 
those laws, and somehow along their grooves He can send us the answer to 
our prayers. No need can come to us too small for His care, too great for 
His omnipotence. He is well pleased that we should lay hold of His divine 
arm with importunate cries. But our cries must be upborne and sanctified 
by that prayer of Christ in the shadows of Gethsemane, that prayer oft- 
times wrung from such recoils of soul : " Thy will be done." This is the 
limitation of every prayer that is inspired by His spirit and winged with His 
name. We know not how God will accomplish His will, but we do know 
that our prayers lodge in His bosom, and, lodging there, become a force in 
the sum of things, and are blended with the forces that outflow from His 
bosom and make the conditions and events of our life. 

Walton W. Battershall. 



ABOUT BOYS AND BOYS' CLUBS. 

The poor boys of large cities have three salient defects which render 
work among them highly perplexing and difficult. 
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These are untruthfulness, irresponsibility (except in the "gang"rela 
tion), and inapplication. 

Untruthfulness is quite as much a matter of ignorant habit as of perver- 
sity with them, and sensible exhortation may do something toward correcting 
it. Example will do more. If all philanthropic workers among boys should 
set the example of truthfulness, an appreciable improvement would result. 
It is no uncommon thing for these workers to vent threats they never intend 
to execute, and to make promises they never intend to keep. Nor is it 
rare for a man who drinks and smokes in his own monde, to simulate 
horror over smoking and drinking in this other monde. Now, it matters 
little to his street boys what his practices are in these respects, if only he 
avows them ; but it matters much to them what they are, when, by accident, 
they discover they are not what he tried to make them believe. 

One way, a good way, and, perhaps, the only way to develop a proper 
feeling of responsibility, is to take the esprit de corps of the street gang, 
and gradually force it into a larger field of action. Properly handled, the 
"gang'' conscience of the boy may become the civic conscience of the man. 

As the absence of a feeling of responsibility eventuates in bad citizenship, 
so a lack of application results in shiftless dependence, if not in absolute 
pauperism. It is this lack of application that I wish especially to illustrate. 

For several winters, seven or eight boys came to see me in my room, 
regularly, once a week. Though without club organization, they were 
pleased to call themselves a club. I had books, papers and games for them, 
and, at first, I let them do very much as they liked, just to see what they 
would do. They would not apply themselves to anything. They shifted 
rapidly from games to papers, papers to books and from books back to 
games. They even made demands, amounting to insolence, for new games, 
new papers and new books, before any real good had been obtained from those 
they had. The evenings thus spent were bad for the boys, bad for me, bad 
every way. 

So I told the boys plainly that I could not afford to give them my time 
unless they would try to do something really worth while— something they 
could not do equally well by themselves. If they wanted to keep on coming 
they must work with me a part, at least, of each evening. If they did not care 
to come to me with that understanding they were quite free to stay away. 
They were quick enough to see and admit the justice of what I said. They 
continued to come, and tried, in their own fitful way, to do their duty. At 
the end of several weeks, full of discouragements to both of us, they had 
learned to listen attentively to consecutive readings and talks. So much was 
encouraging. But, strangely enough, when they were allowed to take up 
the games at the close of the reading or talk they were unable to apply them- 
selves thereto. A doubtful point, a bit of bad luck, a boast, a flash of envy, 
the sight of another game, a sudden whim, a nothing, was enough to break 
up a game. It was not until I had refused, night after night, to allow the 
beginning of a new game before an old game was finished, bearing down 
hard every time on the fact that such capricious conduct was absolutely un- 
sportsmanlike, that I got the idea of honest sport into their heads. Finally, 
instead of playing different games by groups, we came to prefer sitting about 
a large table and playing the same game together. This game was chosen 
by vote. Everybody voted and everybody abided by the vote. Without 
realizing how much such a course meant, they were thus accepting to the 
full the consequence of their own act. 

One night before this happy state of things was consummated, the club 
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united in demanding the use of a game I had not put into their hands 
because it was quite unsuited to them. I told them that the game was 
long, hard, and stupid, that they would be sorry if they took it ; still, they 
might take it if they would play it through. The game was brought on.' 
At the end of fifteen minutes, the boys were all wishing it well out of sight, 
but I relentlessly held them at it till the end— over an hour. It was a 
capital lesson. Not only did they never ask for that game again, but they 
did not ask for others without first inquiring how long they were and 
what they were like. 

To bring a group of boys to apply themselves "properly one evening a 
week to study and sport was no great achievement. Such occasional 
application is not a habit of application, and habit is the thing that counts 
in the long run. Still, it must have some influence in the development of 
character. That is why I have thought it worth speaking of. 

" If you want to get up a boys' club," said a Boston philanthropist, not 
long ago, " all you need to do is to open the doors and let the boys boom in." 
I have had something to do with these " boom in " clubs, and they remind 
me more of herds of wild horses than of anything else in the world. It is of 
little account that boys are " kept off the street," if their doings within 
doors are worse than their doings without doors, and if the better boys are 
demoralized by closer association with evil than they have in the street. 

The number of boys' clubs in Boston and vicinity is legion. And yet it 
is doubtful if more than half a dozen are successes in the sense of assisting 
real development of character, and this half dozen (almost without excep. 
tion) have been made what they are by years of the thoughtful, earnest, 
tactful influence of the same men and women over the same boys. In our 
club, for instance, purposely kept small, boys have grown from boyhood to 
manhood (from twelve to twenty-one and even older) under such influence, 
with results that cannot be mistaken. In another, that has lately been 
allowed numerical expansion, there were several years of anxiety, study of 
boy nature and experiment, before large numbers were so much as consid- 
ered. That they are now possible is due mainly to the splendid loyalty of 
the well trained older boys. 

The boys' club is not per se a good thing. It were even better, perhaps, 
to leave the boys to the natural impulses of their by no means altogether 
vicious street life than to coop them (bad and good together) within four 
walls, unless somehow— by force of rigid discipline, persuasion or affection, 
it matters not how— they are trained in the essential qualities of right living 

Alvajt F. Sanboen. 



